Huckleberries and the D&H Mining and Transportation Operations 
By S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 


Coal mines, breakers, washeries, and railroads (gravity and steam, freight and passenger) were 
dominant features on the floor and eastern face of the Lackawanna Valley from Archbald to 
Forest City in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Those operations, as is well known, 
made it possible for the D&H and many other mining and transportation companies to mine and 
market untold millions of tons of anthracite coal and to meet the transportation needs of an 
untold number of passengers. As a consequence of doing business, all of those anthracite mining 
and transportation operations produced a lot of smoke, soot, and ash that ultimately made the soil 
on the floor and eastern face of the Lackawanna Valley from Archbald to Forest City highly 
acidic. 


Side note on soil acidity: Soils generally range from an extremely acidic pH of 3 to a very 
alkaline pH of 10. Acid soils have a pH below 7 and alkaline soils have a pH above 7. Most 
cultivated plants enjoy slightly acidic conditions with a pH of about 6.5. 


In this acidic and well drained soil on the eastern face of the Lackawanna Valley from Archbald 
to Forest City, it was discovered in the early 1870s, that huckleberries were very abundant. 
(Huckleberries, for the record, are perennial evergreen shrubs, which require acidic soil with a 
pH range of 4.3 to 5.2; they are about 2 to 3 feet tall when grown in full sun but may become 10 
feet or more tall when grown in the shade. Unlike blueberries, which have a soft inside and are 
full of soft seeds, huckleberries have ten hard seeds and firm flesh. They are crunchy, seedy 
berries and, unlike blueberries, will stain your hands blue as you handle them.) 


During the labor/management unrest in the anthracite coal fields of northeastern Pennsylvania in 
the 1870s, many striking and/or unemployed persons, particularly in the upper Lackawanna 
Valley, in order to make ends meet, picked and sold huckleberries. 


As William Simmons discovered on Monday, August 1, 1870, the dry hillsides above 
Carbondale were an ideal location not only for huckleberries but also for rattlesnakes: "A large 
Rattlesnake, with thirteen rattles, was killed on the mountain, by William Simmons on Monday 
last, and brought to town. The Spring fires did not destroy either all the [huckle]berries or all the 
snakes." (Carbondale Advance, August 6, 1870, p. 3) 


In the July 27, 1872 issue of the Carbondale Leader, on page 3, we read the following about 
huckleberries: “Our streets are overrun with huckleberry venders. It is a difficult matter to get rid 
of them at ten cents per quart.” 


The large crop of huckleberries that were picked and brought into Carbondale in 1874 where 
bought and shipped north on the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad (over which the D&H had 
trackage rights) by J. R. Shepherd and X. W. Williams: "The huckleberry crop, which is now 
being gathered by scores of industrious hands, is a large one this year in this section. Many 
bushels are brought into town daily. J. R. Shepherd and X. W. Williams are shipping large 
quantities to Susquehanna and Binghamton, where they bring good prices." (Carbondale Leader, 
August 1, 1874, p. 3) 


There were three fruit dealers in Carbondale, and by late August 1874 they had purchased 11,200 
quarts of local berries and shipped them to Binghamton and Susquehanna: “The three fruit 
dealers in Carbondale have shipped this year, to the Binghamton and Susquehanna markets, 
11,200 quarts of huckleberries—a larger quantity, we believe, than has been shipped during any 
year heretofore. A little over seven cents per quart has been paid to the pickers, but reckoning the 
price paid at seven cents per quart, the amount distributed to the industrious pickers is $784.” 
(Leader, August 22, 1874, p. 3) 


On July 26, 1876, J. R. Shepherd & Co. took 50 bushels of huckleberries that were picked 
locally; on the preceding day, Shepherd & Co. took in and shipped 30 bushels. The financial 
rewards for the pickers and sellers of these huckleberries, noted the journalist for the Carbondale 
Leader on July 29, were significant: 


“J. R. Shepherd & Co. took in fifty bushels of huckleberries on Wednesday—the largest amount 
they ever received in one day. On Tuesday they received and shipped thirty bushels. Their 
shipments this week have been large each day. Other parties, some from Binghamton and some 
from this city, have also been buying and shipping this week. The huckleberry crop is larger this 
year than it was ever known to be; at least more have been gathered and sold this summer than 
ever were gathered and sold during any previous season. The crop is not yet by any means 
exhausted, for as fast as the berries are picked more ripen; and the harvest will continue without 
abatement during the next week and probably longer. A considerable amount of money has been 
distributed among the laboring classes which they would not have received but for the 
huckleberry crop [emphasis added]. The weather has been very favorable for the pickers for the 
last ten days.” (Carbondale Leader, July 29, 1876, p. 3) 





The “Huckleberry Brigade” in Carbondale in August 1876 was large and industrious: “The 
Huckleberry Brigade is still as industrious as usual. The members now number more than they 
ever did before. They march and counter march from town to hillside and from hillside to town 
at all hours of the day. It is painful to think that their season of sport will soon be ended, but they 
must console themselves with the thought that they have had fine weather during the greater 
portion of their carnival.” (Leader, August 5, 1876, p. 3) 


Twenty to forty bushels of huckleberries were received and shipped daily from Carbondale in 
early August 1876 over the Jefferson Branch: “The shipment of huckleberries continues. J. R. 
Shepherd & Co. have received and shipped from twenty to forty bushels per day since our last 
issue. Although the demand for this fruit is great, the supply seems to be greater. Other parties 
are shipping a few to Binghamton and Susquehanna. The berries now gathered are of an 
excellent quality. Huckleberries have now been in the market six weeks, and the crop will be 
abundant for at least another week.” (Leader, August 5, 1876, p. 3) 


In 1876, Messrs. J. R. Shepherd & Co. received/purchased in Carbondale over thirteen thousand 
quarts of huckleberries and shipped them to Binghamton and other places. The local pickers of 
that astonishing quantity of huckleberries were primarily striking and/or unemployed miners and 
railroaders and their families. 


The prospects for a good huckleberry season in 1877 were good. In the July 7, 1877 issue of the 
Carbondale Leader, on page 3, we read: “The huckleberry crop on the mountains in this vicinity 
will be as large as it was last year, if not larger. The crop of 1876 was one of the largest ever 
known, and the poor people accumulated many a dollar from the sale of the fruit which they 
picked. More huckleberries were shipped from Carbondale last year than during any previous 
season, and it now looks as if a much larger quantity would be shipped this year than last season. 
. . Last year the season for gathering huckleberries continued from the last week in June till the 
second or third week in August, and hundreds of bushels were shipped from Carbondale to 
various points. .. Men and women, as well as boys and girls of all ages and sizes, will assist in 
gathering the fruit; and some families will have as many as half a dozen pickers in the field at 
once. Messrs. J. R. Shepherd & Co., who were the only legitimate shippers from this city last 
year, will again enter largely into the purchase and shipment of berries. They have rented the 
room in Ad Durfee’s building where they will receive and ship huckleberries from this time till 
the close of the berry season...” 


As many as one hundred bushels of huckleberries a day were received and shipped from 
Carbondale by Messrs. J. R. Shepherd & Co. to Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Auburn, Elmira, 
Owego, Binghamton, and other towns in New York during the 1877 huckleberry season, during 
which four times more huckleberries were shipped from Carbondale than in any previous season 
(In 1877, Messrs. J. R. Shepherd &Co. received and shipped 42,036 quarts, or 1,313 bushels, and 
20 quarts, paying for the same $2,299.27). 


These berries were picked, we learn from an article published in the Carbondale Leader on 
August 25, 1877, "all along the huckleberry ridge from here [Carbondale] to Archbald." The 
season commenced July 6 and ended August 21. 


The 1878 huckleberry crop was considered "nearly a failure". Nevertheless, nearly two thousand 
bushels (64,000 quarts) were shipped from Carbondale that year. The money received from the 
sale of those berries, we read in the Carbondale Leader of August 10, 1878, "was distributed 
among hundreds of families, where it could not fail to prove a blessing. Many families earned on 
an average from $1.75 to $2.50 per day through the season.” 


In early August 1881, about nine thousand eight hundred quarts of huckleberries were shipped 
from Carbondale daily. In the Carbondale Advance, August 6, 1881, p. 3, we read: “The 
Huckleberry Trade. / Messrs O’Hearn and Lynady are shipping about 5,000 quarts daily; 
Messrs. Hughes & McDonough about 1800 daily; L. C. Hathaway about 3000 daily.” 


Huckleberry pickers and the railroads: On July 24, 1884, a berry picker who lived on Shanty 
Hill, Mrs. George Cuff, was struck by a train under the highworks in Carbondale and had one of 
her legs cut off. In July 1887, Mrs. Mary Nealon of Archbald, in returning home from 
huckleberrying near Jermyn, stepped in front of Conductor Robbins’ train and was killed. 


From the biographical portrait of Frank L. Spafford that was published in the February 15, 1928 
issue of The Delaware and Hudson Company Bulletin (pp. 51-52), we learn that “huckleberry 
pickers frequently were "non-revenue passengers" on the coal cars on the Gravity Railroad and 


that it was not an uncommon sight to see women, singly or in pairs, standing on the bumpers of 
the little cars as they rolled across some level." 


During the huckleberry season in 1892, one of the Carbondale shippers, J. O'Hearn, told the 
Carbondale Leader that there were plenty of huckleberries on the mountain but they wither and 
rot on the hillsides because there are not enough people who are willing to pick them at the price 
which can be paid. 


What happened to the huckleberry market and the huckleberry brigade? New arrivals in the 
anthracite coal fields from Central and Eastern Europe, in search of jobs in the coal fields, and 
without in-place financial resources, were willing to pick huckleberries and offer them for sale at 
a price lower than the price set by the established fruit dealers who controlled the market. And so 
the formal/main stream huckleberry business on the huckleberry ridge from Archbald to Forest 
City quickly went out of business/came to an end. The huckleberry bushes were still there, on the 
mountain, to be sure, but new hands now picked and sold the annual huckleberry bounty. 


Following the close of anthracite mining operations in the Lackawanna Valley in the mid- 
twentieth century, the soil on “the huckleberry ridge” at the northern end of the Lackawanna 
Valley gradually became less than ideal for huckleberries. There are, nevertheless, still lots of 
huckleberry bushes on the mountain, and huckleberrying, to this day, is a regular feature of life 
in the northern Lackawanna Valley in July and August. 


In addition to these D&H and Erie "huckleberry trains" from Carbondale during the 1870s and 
1880s, two other specialty food trains that came into or passed through the Lackawanna Valley 
in the late nineteenth century can be named. 


The first are the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western strawberry trains that originated at Oswego 
in upstate New York in June and passed through Scranton on their way to New York City: 
“THE STRAWBERRY TRAINS. / An interesting feature of the traffic on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad just now, is the strawberry train that runs nightly from 
Oswego to New York at express speed, laden with the luscious foundations of shortcake for the 
gourmands of Gotham. Last night about eleven o’clock the ‘Strawberry Train’ of five large cars 
packed with fruit passed through this city [Scranton]. The train generally reaches New York in 
time for the early morning markets, which are adorned with the berries plucked in the extensive 
beds of Oswego the evening previous.—Scranton Republican.” (Carbondale Leader, June 26, 
1880, p. 3) 


The second of the food-specialty trains in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys in the 
nineteenth century were the oyster trains on the Jersey Central Railroad in the fall and winter of 
1892. Those trains originated at Long Branch and arrived at Scranton daily, about noon. 
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